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EDITORIAL 


OW to put mental hygiene into 
practice under the ordinary con- 
ditions which operate in our public 
schools is a definite problem of the 
up-to-date, modern public school ad- 
ministrator who has become convinced 
that there is something in the mental 
hygiene idea in education. He has wit- 
nessed a number of attempts to apply 
the principles of mental hygiene in 
classroom procedure and found that 
many of them had not proved practicable. 
It may well be that the Delaware ex- 
periment in so-called Human Relations 
Classes has, if not the whole answer, 
one of the answers for which the ad- 
ministrator is seeking. 
The Delaware Society for Mental 
Hygiene, the first branch of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 


reorganized a year or so ago, soon dedi- 
cated itself to the exclusive task of 
attempting to work out the problem of 
making practicable application of mental 
hygiene in our public schools. One of the 
considerations was that the instruction 
would have to be given by the average 
public school teacher and that it should 
cause but little change in the daily 
curriculum. In other words, costs, as 
well as other pragmatic factors, had to 
be borne in mind. 

Col. H. Edmund Bullis, Executive 
Director of the Delaware State Society 
for Mental Hygiene, working hand-in- 
hand with Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, 
Director of the Extension Division of 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and previously its General 
Director, evolved a plan in cooperation 
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with the State Education officials and 
others. 

The aim of this group is to develop 
methods to improve the personalities 
of the children in the public schools, in 
part, by enabling them to achieve in- 
sight into their own personalities and 
problems, and in addition to prevent 
some cases of mental disorders. Col. 
Bullis, a person whose training is fun- 
damentally that of an engineer, brought 
to the experiment a practical turn of 
mind. He was fortunate in having the 
assistance of Miss Emily O’Malley, 
a local teacher of English, who 
worked out the technique of conducting 
what was finally termed ‘“‘Human Rela- 
tions Classes.’” The experiment worked 
so well that arrangements were made 
to have other teachers learn the tech- 
nique. Out of this grew the device of 
the Demonstration Class, consisting of 
seventh and eighth grade students, 
utilized in the instruction of teachers 
who were later to conduct Human Rela- 
tions Classes throughout Delaware. The 
experimenters consider that the seventh 
and eighth grades offer the best oppor- 
tunity for this kind of teaching, although 
they think possibly that such classes 
may begin at an earlier grade. 

This issue of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuixp sets forth the work of the Dela- 
ware group in detail through articles 
prepared especially for it by those ac- 
tually carrying out the plan. 

Col. Bullis gives an historical descrip- 
tion of the idea and plan and describes 
many of the methods used. Miss O’ Mal- 
ley describes a typical class session, and 
Dr. Hincks tells how the work has been 
extended and of his hopes for the future. 

It is interesting to note that the idea 


has spread from Delaware into New 
York State. The originators of the plan 
hope that it will also spread into every 
State in the Union. 

A word in passing should be said re- 
garding the contribution to the success 
of the project of Dr. Tarumianz, Super- 
intendent of the Delaware State Hospital, 
one of the foremost men of his profession 
in this State, who has done not only a 
great deal for the public care and treat- 
ment of the mentally afflicted but for 
all movements that have to do with the 
extramural aspects of psychiatry and 
mental hygiene. To him, Col. Bullis 
and his associates are deeply indebted, 
and the Editor is pleased to give special 
notice of the significance of Dr. Tarumi- 
anz’s contribution. 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD hopes 
that educators in general will become in- 
terested in this Delaware experiment. 
It seems to promise a good deal and 
offers hope of a practical solution in 
applying the accepted principles of 
mental hygiene to the field of public 
school education. 


The Editor of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuitp wishes to make public acknowl- 
edgment of the number of letters which 
he has received the past few months 
from interested readers in response to 
his frequent appeals to hear from them. 
All of the letters have been interesting, 
and most have expressed their approval 
of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD and 
indicated their best wishes. Only one 
reader has been somewhat critical, and 
the Editor is pleased that letters of 
criticism have been so few. Some of 
the writers seek information; others 

(Continued on page 19) 
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HOW THE HUMAN RELATIONS CLASSES 
WERE STARTED 


BY 


M. A. TARUMIANZ, M.D. 


SUPERINTENDENT, DELAWARE STATE HOSPITAL 


Dr. Tarumianz has been Superintendent of the Delaware State Hospital for the past 22 years 
and in charge of the Traveling Clinic System which visits regularly every part of the State. 
Dr. Tarumianz has done much to remove the stigma of commitment to a mental hospital in 
Delaware by: (1) opening of an Observation Clinic on the Hospital grounds where patients 
from all classes of society may come on a voluntary basis and pay according to their means; 
(2) having a higher percentage of the expenses of the Hospital come from pay-patients than 
in any other state. The State of Delaware receives from almost every white patient from $1 
to $25 per week, which gives the Hospital more the atmosphere of a general hospital. 


“ ENTAL illness can be prevented!” 

That has long been one of the en- 
couraging slogans of the Mental Hygiene 
Movement. But not so encouraging is the 
picture that presents itself daily to the active 
mental hospital superintendent, confronted 
with hundreds of cases that might have been 
prevented. 

The fact is, that although nervous and 
mental breakdowns can, in many instances, 
be prevented through early educational 
methods and technics, little or nothing has 
been done in this regard. Mental hygiene is 
still finding its way into the schools through 
the teachers and special clinics. However, 
until the Human Relations Classes were 
inaugurated, no practical method had been 
devised for bringing mental health concepts 
directly to the pupils—for formulating in 
young and impressionable minds attitudes 
that will go toward the building up of 
wholesome and robust personalities. - 

What will come of this experimental work 
with the normal children of the 7th and 8th 
grades in my state, remains to be seen. Cer- 
tain constructive results, however, are al- 


ready apparent. We have found not only 
that the problems of life and living can be 
presented in an interesting and stimulating 
fashion to the normal children of school age 
—that, by itself would be quite encouraging 
—but more than that, that children are 
more than eager to learn a great deal about 
the subject, that mental hygiene, without 
this label, can indeed be made the most 
popular subject of the curriculum. 

We are fortunate in having this work 
start in our state. It will not only be of 
great value to the children who have at- 
tended these classes but it will also leave 
with their teachers an indelible impression 
of the vital and dynamic aspects of a sub- 
ject that has hitherto been treated in en- 
tirely too academic a fashion for the most 
part. 

It seems very significant that the work of 
the Human Relations Classes has been under 
the direction of a layman rather than a 
trained psychiatric worker. He is Col. H. 
Edmund Bullis, Field Officer of The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
Executive Officer of our Delaware Society 
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for Mental Hygiene. For twelve years in 
the mental health field he has been in a 
position to absorb as a layman the essential 
principles of mental hygiene and has de- 
veloped a very fine facility for bringing to 
other laymen the benefit of his own experi- 
ence in this field. 

About two years ago, the Delaware 
Society became the first state branch of 
The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. The Society’s Board of Directors 


decided to initiate a mental hygiene pro- 
gram in the Delaware schools and Colonel 
Bullis was given a free hand in initiating 
and carrying out this school program. The 
only provisions were chat it take into con- 
sideration the conservation of the mental 
health of normal children and that it sensi- 
tize teachers to their responsibilities in 
connection with the personality develop- 
ment of their pupils. 

Colonel Bullis and I were entrusted with 
the raising of funds for this undertaking. 
Mental hygiene for normal children in- 
trigued the interest of many parents and 
funds were soon forthcoming to carry on 
the Human Relations Classes, to which this 
issue of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD is 
devoted. 

Although a small state, mental hygiene 
activities have been well-supported in 
Delaware. It is fortunate that we have been 
able to add to a well-rounded program of 
hospital, clinical, social work and school 
activities, another, which aims at the pre- 
vention of mental disabilities and the con- 
servation of sound mental health. 
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HOW THE HUMAN RELATIONS CLASS WORKS 


H. EDMUND BULLIS 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE DELAWARE STATE SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


Mr. Bullis is Executive Director of the Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene and Field 


Officer of The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York. He is also Secretary of the 


Committee on Research in Dementia Praecox. Colonel Bullis was Executive Officer of The 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene for ten years. He also served with the United 


States Army. 


OME years ago a study of shy and re- 

cessive children was undertaken in 
Canada. This was made possible through a 
grant from the Committee on Research in 
Dementia Praecox, which in turn is gener- 
ously financed by the Supreme Council 33° 
Scottish Rite Masons, Northern Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Such a study was of importance because 
for many years mental hygienists have been 
aware of the fact that a shy recessive child- 
hood is a rather common background among 
dementia praecox patients. 

The study was under the capable direc- 
tion of Canadians who are well-known to 
the readers of this magazine,—Professor 
William Line of the University of Toronto, 
Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, of the Canadian Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, and Stan 
Watson, Principal of the Essex School of To- 
ronto. These three are members of the edi- 
torial staff of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
Together they constituted a fine working 
team—an outstanding educator, an under- 
standing psychiatrist and an ingenious 
psychologist. Incidentally, all three have 
been drafted into important defense posts 
in the Canadian Government. 

These workers took into partnership 
with them the teachers in a number of 


Canadian schools. The shy recessive chil- 
dren were spotted and an effort was made to 
devise ways and means of improving the 
social adjustment of these children. 

Experience taught that the best time for 
constructive work with these children was 
at the ‘beginning of adolescence, or during 
the 7th and 8th grades of school. It was 
also learned that the boys and girls who were 
class leaders could be made very effective 
partners in the efforts to draw their more 
recessive classmates into socialized group 
activities. 

An important outcome of this work in 
Canada was the development of group dis- 
cussion classes, in which children were en- 
couraged to participate. To stimulate dis- 
cussion, the popular motion picture field 
was canvassed and a number of film excerpts 
were selected from those already prepared by 
Dr. Alice V. Keliher and her associates. It 
would seem that the shy and recessive chil- 
dren were inclined to project themselves 
realistically into the situations presented 
in these short edited films, for they quickly 
overcame their normal reticence and partici- 
pated eagerly in the general discussions. 
At first the shy children were segregated 


into special groups. Later some of these 


children began to show the same ability at 
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group discussion as normal children. It 
would seem, therefore, that there are learned 
social attitudes that can be acquired to 
partially overcome shyness and recessive- 
ness. 

This Canadian experience was utilized to 
full advantage in projecting a mental hy- 
giene program for school children in Dela- 
ware. It was decided to start with the same 
age groups found most responsive to the 
work in Canada, to utilize the Keliher 
films as discussion stimuli and to carry out 
the discussion group technics, according to 
a systematic plan. 

There were already precedents for instruc- 
tion in the public schools of Delaware by 
outside agencies, such as the Junior Red 
Cross, the Delaware Safety Council and 
dental hygiene groups. Consequently, per- 
mission was obtained through the céopera- 
tion of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Superintendent of 
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Schools of Wilmington and other cities, to 
teach mental hygiene to classes of the 7th 
and 8th grades in ten different schools 
throughout the state. Each class was held 
weekly at a definite time. 

The services of Miss Emily O'Malley, an 
English teacher in the Junior High School 
at Port Washington, were loaned for the 
Delaware experiment. Miss O'Malley, a 
practical teacher with a splendid teaching 
personality, has successfully utilized the 
discussion method in teaching for years. 

The name “mental hygiene,” because of 
its implication of mental disabilities to 
many, was avoided. It was decided to call 
these experimental classes, ‘Classes in 
Human Relations” and the term “mental 
hygiene” was not used in any of the class- 
rooms. 

In selecting classes for the weekly lessons, 
an attempt was made to work with a repre- 
sentative cross section of the 7th and 8th 
grade pupils of the state. The children of 
two classes came entirely from rural areas; 
others were from industrial areas. Some 
classes were composed of so-called “pure 
Delawarean stock” while others were largely 
second generation Americans. Three of the 
classes were “fast, high I.Q.” groups; one 
was a “slow 75 I.Q. average” group, and the 
other six were of average, heterogeneous 
groupings. Some of the classes were of a 
higher economic level than others. Two of 
the classes had a number of students with 
juvenile court records. In all there were four 
8th grade classes and six 7th grade classes. 
Their sizes varied from 22 to 47 pupils. 

In some cases these classes were held dur- 
ing the regular English, social science or 
home economics sessions, while others were 
held during homeroom or study periods. 
The loss of time from other subjects seemed 
to be nullified inasmuch as the teachers of 
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English or Social Science were generally of 
the opinion that achievement in these sub- 
jects did not fall behind because the general 
tone of their classes was improved. 

In starting these classes it was not possible 
to promise any definite results ifasmuch as 
they were purely experimental. Principals 
and teachers were so advised. In fact it was 


thought at that time that nothing worth- 


while could be demonstrated in less than 
from three to five years. 

The theory on which these classes were 
operated was that little can be learned about 
personal problems except through personal 
experience—that didactic teaching or lec- 
turing falls short in providing the kind of 
insights that come out of actual life encoun- 
ters with problems. And while it was im- 
possible to furnish the children in the classes 
with the real life situations they were to 
discuss and learn to understand, the effort 
would be to strive as much as humanly 
possible to create “actual experiences.” 

In addition to the movie excerpts, stories, 
plays, panel discussions, personal anecdotes, 
etc., were also used as stimuli for discussion. 
The children were encouraged to discuss 
freely the problems that were presented in 
these stimuli; to give an appraisal of the 
solution affected; to speculate on the mo- 
tivations lying back of the behavior, and to 
indicate from their own personal experience 
parallel situations to those presented in the 
stories, dramas, etc. In this retelling of emo- 
tional experiences, often bringing out into 
the open problems they had never discussed 
before, a better understanding of their 
actions often resulted. 

A large proportion of the children in the 
Human Relations Classes stated that they 
enjoyed these classes more than any of their 
other classes. Why shouldn’t they? These 
classes gave them an opportunity to discuss 


freely things in which they have the greatest 
interest—problems affecting their daily 
lives. Some children have shown more poise 
and ability to speak on their feet in their 
other classes. Certain shy children have 
experienced feelings of success they did 
not know before and seem now to be more 
at ease in their regular classroom situations. 
Because of their wider knowledge of prac- 
tical life problems, some of the boys with 
juvenile court records, made excellent con- 
tributions to discussions and achieved for 
their first time classroom success or ap- 
probation. 

What makes the Human Relations Class 
work? Spontaneous discussion by pupils, of 
course, has distinct advantages over didactic 
teaching or lecturing. The children gain 
insights by projecting themselves into the 
stories or dramas, by listening to the opin- 
ions of others, by consciously or uncon- 
sciously examining their own lives and 
motives, and by profiting by the direction 
given by the teacher. The act of talking to 
and with a group is in itself the greatest 
stimulus of interest. It also tends to assure 
remembering what transpires. 

The regular classroom was used as the 
weekly place of meeting. This was done be- 
cause when the group was moved to an 
unfamiliar room, the classes were never as 
successful. The homeroom teacher, before 
the class convened, furnished the demon- 
stration teacher with a seating chart, giving 
the first names of each child. Insofar as 
practical, the same seating arrangement was 
followed throughout the term to facilitate 
the learning of the names by the demon- 
stration teacher. 

After the stimulus had been given and 
discussion started there were two rules of 
procedure which were generally followed: 
Each child would raise his hand and wait to 
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be called upon by the teacher before speak- 
ing, and each child would stand while con- 
tributing to the discussion. This prevented 
the confusion of every one’s trying to speak 
at once and assured good attention for a 
child while he “had the floor.” In the early 
classes there was a tendency for a few of the 
more vociferous pupils to try to monopolize 
the discussion. This, however, was easily 
controlled by the demonstration teacher. 

After the second lesson, visitors were 
invited to come and sit in back of the class- 
room. These visitors did not seem to ad- 
versely effect the discussion except in one 
or two instances when parents seemed to 
inhibit their own children from freely dis- 
cussing certain subjects. 

At the beginning of the period a sheet of 
paper is given each pupil on which to sum- 
marize the lesson and put down what he 
felt was important, or anything he wished to 
write. This is collected at the end of the 
period. Frequently, rather interesting com- 
ments, especially from the shyer children, 
appeared on these lesson sheets. 

Among the many subjects discussed dur- 
ing the fifteen periods, ranging from fifty 
minutes to one hour each, were: 


The importance of friends 

Personality traits of a “regular fellow” 

Our inner human drives—self-preservation (security) 
recognition (desire for approval); interest in the 
opposite sex; adventure 

The value of facing up frankly to personal and social 
problems—overcoming personal handicaps 

Relationships with younger brothers and sisters 

The necessity for self-discipline—learning to lose 
gracefully 

Wholesome school relationships—problems of a new 
pupil in school 

Problems of having older relatives or outsiders living 
in the family 

First impressions—how we look, talk and act 

The advantages and disadvantages of being timid and 

shy 


How various types of punishments affect us 

Personality qualifications for various types of voca- 
tions 

Emotional problems of children in wartime 

Use and abuse of comic books 

Emotions and their effect on behavior 

The result of continued failure on personality develop- 
ment 


Sharing our emotional problems with others 


As the classes progressed, it was possible 
to shorten the stimulus at the beginning of 
the lesson or even to have none at all, as the 
youngsters were eager to discuss the prob- 
lems presented. 

The chief disadvantages of the talking 
motion pictures were the transportation of 
the machine, mechanical difficulty in oper- 
ating, and the expense. It was found that 
just as good results were obtained from other 
types of stimuli, the most effective being 
exciting stories told by the writer out of his 
personal travel experiences, and the short 
reading of plays, in which six or seven chil- 
dren would participate. Recordings of radio 
dramatizations were also used, but these 
generally were too long. It was found better 
to confine the stimulus to not more than 
twelve minutes so that ample time might be 
left for full discussion before the end of the 
period. Even then, every period ended with 
many hands in the air, indicating that the 
children always had much more to say on 
the subject. 

A single stimulus would often lead to four 
or five entirely different types of discussions. 
For example, one playlet, which was used to 
emphasize the desirability of facing up to 
one’s handicaps, led to a discussion of the 
problems of having grandparents living in 
the home. 

The demonstration teacher does not talk 
for any great length of time, but occasion- 
ally when the discussion drifted in a non- 
productive direction, she starts it in another 
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direction. In every class she uses the black- 
board to emphasize what, in her opinion, 
are the important points to be brought out 
in the discussion. 

The children of one 7th grade class, which 
had been especially good in a panel dis- 
cussion, stated that they would like to 
have a debate. Near the end of the term, 
Miss O'Malley asked this particular class 
to select a chairman for the debate. Two 
boys were nominated and one elected. Just 
before leaving the class, the demonstration 
teacher told the class that the chairman 
would select three members to talk on the 
affirmative side and three members to talk 
on the negative side of the question to be 
debated. She also told them the debate was 
on a subject of which they had never heard 
and that it would be necessary to consult 
with teachers and relatives and also to go 
to the encyclopedia for reference material. 
Just as she was leaving the room, she gave 
the chairman the subject of the debate, 
which was: “Resolved: That it is better 
to be an introvert than an extrovert”! 

It happened that the following week there 
were unexpected visitors, psychiatrists from 
the John Hopkins University and the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The demonstration 
teacher and the director, when they saw 
these visitors, were sorry they had given out 
this assignment. Before the debate was 
finished, however, their anxiety was re- 
lieved. The frank and pertinent discussion 
of the 7th and 8th grade youngsters left the 
visitors amazed. It was evident that the 
thirteen preceeding lessons had helped the 
members of the class to develop insights and 
understanding of some of the principles of 
mental hygiene. There was no preparation 
or homework except for two classes, the 
panel discussion and the debate. 

The “slow, 75 I.Q. average” class was, of 


course, the most difficult in which to bring 
out worthwhile discussion. However, the 
principal of this school, and the teacher of 
the class felt that this work should be con- 
tinued especially for this type of student. 
They were surprised at such discussion as 
did take place and stated that the Human 
Relations Class held the attention of these 
“slow” pupils better than any of their 
regular classes. A boy from this particular 
class wrote on his paper: “If we had more 
of these classes, there would be less failures. 
You can read from a book, and about one 
hour later you have forgotten it. You don’t 
forget this class.” 

That some worthwhile progress has been 
made through these classes can be seen from 
the following comments of Delaware edu- 
cators: 

The Superintendent of Schools in Dover 
stated: “In attempting to answer the real 
problems of students, the schools through- 
out the nation have failed miserably. Any- 
body who gives the matter thought realizes 
that the main problems affecting the daily 
lives of youth include sex, vocations, family 
relations, ethics and recreation. Few, if 
any, schools do anything about the first 
four. From what I -have observed, the 
Human Relations Classes make the children 
conscious of all these phases of life; and 
furthermore, give the students the adults’ 
points of view. From the students, from the 
faculty, and from the parents, I have heard 
nothing save complimentary remarks re- 
garding the Human Relations classes.”’ 

The Principal of the Bayard School in 
Wilmington remarked: “I can truthfully 
say that each individual pupil has shown a 
definite growth in the ability to think 
clearly and to better express thoughts. | 
have noticed, too, that as time goes on, the 
reticent child is gradually but surely coming 
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out of his shell. This in itself is a worthwhile 
justification for the continuance and broad- 
ening of such classes as these.” 

Educators are inclined to be impressed by 
the fact that the Human Relations Classes 
do not require psychiatrists or psychologists. 
The goal has been to give teachers already 
in service certain insights and techniques 
which they can use in improving the emo- 
tional adjustment of the normal pupils in 
their classes. Furthermore, the plan does 
not entail additional expenses to the in- 
dividual school system since Social Science, 
Homeroom, or English teachers can conduct 
the weekly Human Relations Classes as 
part of their regular work. 

In the schools where the Human Relations 


Classes were held, the demonstration teacher 
and the writer have been invited to faculty 
meetings to discuss this project. In these 
schools a growing interest on the part of 
teachers in the personality development of 
school children was apparent. For this alone 
the Human Relations Classes would seem 
justified, as the interest aroused seemed more 
lively and direct than that usually created 
through lectures and courses at teachers 
institutes. 

It is the hope of those of us working with 
the Human Relations Class experiment in 
Delaware that within the next several years 
we will be able to offer practical classroom 
techniques which will help in the building up 
of more robust personalities in school children. 
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A TYPICAL HUMAN RELATIONS CLASS SESSION 


EMILY O'MALLEY 


DEMONSTRATION TEACHER, DELAWARE STATE SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


The author teaches English in the Junior High School of Port Washington, New York and 
is a graduate of the Montclair State Teachers College, New Jersey; she recently completed 


her work for her M.A. degree. 


This year Miss O'Malley is assisting Colonel Bullis in conducting demonstration classes 
in junior high schools in New York City, and is helping to train teachers from twelve New 
York junior high schools coéperating in the experiment. She is also assisting Colonel Bullis 
in his training course at Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Island, where teachers from 
approximately thirty Long Island communities are taking training in discussion techniques 


as applied to teaching Human Relations. 


O DESCRIBE a typical session is prac- 

tically impossible, as anyone who is 
familiar with class discussions will testify, 
for there is no “typical lesson’’—even the 
leader does not know definitely the trend a 
planned discussion may take. 

Most of the unhappiness and difficulties 
in the life of an individual, group, or society, 
come as a result of some problem which is 
either clearly or vaguely recognized but not 
faced or solved. The longer the attempt at 
analysis and solution is put off, the greater 
the amount of worrying done concerning it. 

Group discussions aim to bring problems 
out into the light, to strip them of hypo- 
thetical humbug, and to produce a decision 
upon a course of procedure. Each student 
has some ideas on most problems—ideas based 
on his own experience; each student has to 
do his own thinking. A comparison of his 
ideas with those of others is good; that is 
why students enjoy discussing or arguing 
with friends or strangers. This sort of talk is 
fun, is interesting, and helps him clear his 
own thinking. 

The act of talking is in itself the greatest 


stimulus of interest as well as assurance that 
one will remember what has happened. By 
questioning, by listening to others, by mu- 
tual explanations, the students bring out all 
phases of a subject. There remains no feel- 
ing of having heard only one side. 

Perhaps, if we consider a few of the situa- 
tions ‘we have encountered daily in our 
classes, we can better appreciate their gen- 
eral trend. 

“Please, Miss O'Malley, may we discuss 
comic books next week? My mother doesn’t 
want me to read them, and I would like to 
hear what the class thinks about them.” 
With this plea our fourth lesson ended: 
and we knew then that when the students 
themselves were supplying the problems 
for study, they were really thinking partici- 
pants of our discussion group. This state 
was not quickly achieved; but as rapport 
was established, slowly but surely the 
leader became more and more a part of the 
group—just as each individual eventually 
was drawn into it by personal interest or 
need, or the example of others in the room. 

The answers to all questions asked are 
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easily given by the students who base their 
replies on an actual experience or their own 
thinking. In a discussion of boy and girl 
relationships I blithely asked, “How many 
of you boys, if you can dance, enjoy dancing 
with girls?” There was a noticeable lack of 
response until one snub-nosed, freckle- 
faced lad sorrowfully called out, “Say, Miss 
O'Malley, you didn’t ask that one right. 
You should have said, ‘How many of you 
boys like to dance with a certain girl?” 
Laughingly, I asked it as he suggested, and 
almost every hand was raised in answer. 
Still later in this same lesson, I was at- 
tempting to find out just why it was that 
some fellows who had been outstanding 
school disciples of “sloppy dress” and un- 
cared-for appearance suddenly blossomed 
out with shining faces, slick hair styles, and 
even wore very dapper jackets to school. 
One boy rather shyly volunteered his belief 
that when a fellow even washed behind his 
ears he was probably “interested in the gals.” 
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“Aw, g’wan, Jack,” quickly spoke up 
another boy. “When a fellow washes behind 
his ears, he’s got a gal!” 

Many and varied were the problems we 
talked out. Each child seemed to increase in 
understanding and sympathetic conscious- 
ness of his fellow students. Once a teacher 
who had observed the discussion for the day 
came up after class and asked what I thought 
of a certain boy in the group. She was his 
homeroom teacher and had received many 
complaints about his general attitude, his 
obvious indifference and disinterest in his 
school work. I had noticed Jobie; he seemed 
to be always either day-dreaming or draw- 
ing, never volunteering to the general dis- 
cussion. At first, I had attempted to draw 
him into it, but was not successful. Smiling 
self-consciously, he would just answer “‘yes”’ 
or “no,” at the most, to my questions. 

After the discussion on comics, one of the 
students brought up a picture Jobie had 
drawn illustrating one of the most popular 
comic characters. It was well done, and I 
showed it to the class. Later on when we 
were preparing to put on an impromptu 
reading of a play as a stimulus to our dis- 
cussion, the class suggested Jobie for the 
most difficult character of the dramatiza- 
tion—that of an old grandfather who spoke 
with a foreign accent. I wondered if he 
would even attempt it, but after a moment 
or two of the hesitation, he accepted the 
script; and although he was obviously most 
excited, he gave the outstanding perform- 
ance of the group. The class gave him special 
applause, and seemed pleased with them- 
selves for having selected him. His home- 
room teacher, who had observed this lesson, 
came up and with eyes aglow remarked, 
“Why, I never thought he had it in him. 
Wasn't he fine?” 

There were many outstanding talents 
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which the group seemed able to develop 
and discern in each other. The spirit of the 
classes enabled many students to grow in 
self-confidence and poise. 

One day we were talking about having 
older relatives living with a family group. 
One boy told how his grandfather was al- 
ways complaining about the noise the 
“fellows” made when they visited him in 
his home, or the grandfather would com- 
plain even about the boy’s choice of radio 
program. He said that his grandfather, 
who was a little hard of hearing, would have 
many of his “cronies” over at times, and 
that they would make as much noise shout- 
ing into each other’s earphones as his friends 
did. This, he said, his grandfather never 
seemed to consider. Many others brought 
out their complaints about the difficulties 
of having older ones living in a family. 
Suddenly, Mary, who had never before 


really taken part in the discussion, rose to 
the defense of her grandmother who, Mary 
said, helped her with the dishes, minded her 
little sister so that Mary could play, and 
also helped around the house, etc. “Why,” 
she added, “my home wouldn't be at all 
the same without my grandmother; she’s 
swell to us all.” Of course, others then fol- 
lowed her lead; but Mary had made a real 
contribution to our talk, and after that day 
took an active part in our meetings. 

It is not easy to attempt to solve the prob- 
lems that mankind has been facing for gen- 
erations; but certainly one of the most im- 
portant safeguards of democracy lies in the 
widespread use of discussion methods in our 
educational system. As one girl in Delaware 
put it, “I think this class in Human Rela- 
tions teaches good citizenship. I have learned 
to look at the other fellow’s side, and“ have 
learned to stand up for what I think best.” 
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EXTENDING THE HUMAN RELATIONS CLASSES— 
| 1941-42 PROGRAM 


C. M. HINCKS, M.D. 


DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


The author is Founder and General Director of the Canadian Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
For nine years he was Medical Director of The National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 


now Director of its Extension Division. 


While most of Dr. Hincks’ time is now taken up with the many psychiatric problems in 
connection with National Defense in Canada, he still finds time to devote to the problem 


which for the past quarter of a century has been uppermost in his mind, the prevention of 


mental disorders. 


HE Human Relations Class is still in an 

experimental stage, and in a sense it will 
be so for many years to come. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that until these 
classes were inaugurated in Delaware no 
practical method had been devised for 
bringing mental health concepts directly to 
the child of elementary school age. This is 
an innovation and no true measure of its 
ultimate value can be undertaken until the 
work has gone on for a considerable Jength 
of time. 

On the other hand, certain values have 
already been so forcibly demonstrated that 
expansion of the Human Relations Class 
program is well justified. The interest that 
the children themselves have shown in these 
classes, the new attitudes that have been 
created among teachers toward the mental 
health aspects of their work, the constant 
unfolding of new possibilities as these classes 
progress, all indicate that this work should 
be continued and on as large a scale as pos- 
sible. Such tests as have been possible of the 
direct effect of these classes upon the chil- 
dren attending them, have been very favor- 
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able. It would seem from these tests that 
pupils who have the benefit of these classes, 
develop and maintain better relationships 
in and out of school—that there is a distinct 
carry-over of the things they absorb in these 
classes. 

Of course, there will always be the ques- 
tion as to just how important a part the 
personality of the discussion group teacher 
plays upon the success of these classes. Can 
any teacher conduct such a class with a fair 
measure of success? Would more harm than 
good be done by the wrong teacher? 

My own feeling is that while the person- 
ality of the teacher undoubtedly has an 
important place in these classes, no special 
personnel should be required for this work. 
The regular teachers of a school, whether 
their personality effect upon their pupils is 
good, bad or indifferent, already have their 
respective daily influence upon their pupils. 
If anything, through the Human Relations 
Class, teacher influence is minimized—the 
pupils carry along the discussion themselves, 
with little direction or guidance from the 
teacher. Therefore, I would say, that while 
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the best type of teacher would do a better 
job with these classes, others would at least 
cause no harm. In any event there would be 
some stimulation of interest on the part of 
the pupils in the problems of life and living 
—some tendency to begin to grasp life 
values and to approach the problems of life 
with these values in mind. 

Encouraged by the results of these classes 
so far and the enthusiastic reaction of educa- 
tors, who have observed them in action, we 
have embarked upon a program of expan- 
sion, which will prepare teachers in Delaware 
and New York to carry on more extensive 
efforts along this line. 

The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Delaware and the Assistant 
Superintendent, who were among the ap- 
proximately 500 educators to observe one 
or more Human Relations classes last term, 
have enthusiastically gone on record to 
increase the number of such classes in their 
state. And with the codperation of the 


Director of Extension Courses of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware and the Delaware Society 
for Mental Hygiene, a practical training 
course in the conducting of these classes 
is being offered to the teachers of that 
state. 

These classes in Human Relations (Mental 
Hygiene in the Classroom) will be conducted 
Wednesday evenings for the teachers in 
Southern Delaware at the Dover High 
School from 7 p.m. to 9 p.M., and on Thurs- 
day afternoons for the teachers in Northern 
Delaware at the Wilmington High School 
from 4:30 P.M. to 6:30 P.M. 

These courses will be given by Col. H. 
Edmund Bullis, Executive Director of the 
Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 
assisted by a demonstration teacher, Mrs. 
Marion G. Lambden, who teaches English in 
the Smyrna School in Delaware. Mrs. 
Lambden conducted a Human RelationsClass 
last term. These courses are primarily for 7th 
and 8th grade teachers in service and prefer- 
ably for those who can devote one period 
each week to giving a Human Relations 
lesson to their own pupils. A few teachers 
from other classes, especially interested in 
personality development of children and in 
becoming more proficient in discussion tech- 
niques, will be admitted to this course. The 
Delaware course will be for two terms. Those 
successfully completing each term’s course, 
will be given credit by the State Board of 
Education toward the renewal of their 
teaching certificates. Normal school gradu- 
ates working for B.A. degrees will receive 
two credits per term. 

Each two-hour extension course class will 
be divided into four sections, starting with 
a short lecture by Colonel Bullis on “Mental 
Hygiene Problems in the Classroom.” These 
lectures will be so arranged that upon com- 
pletion of the two terms work a good basic 
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mental hygiene background should be built 
up. 

The second section will provide a demon- 
stration Human Relations Class, consisting 
of volunteer seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils, and conducted by Mrs. Lambden. Each 
teacher will be supplied with a mimeo- 
graphed outline of the lesson to enable her 
to conduct the same class with the pupils 
at her school before the next session. 

The third section will be devoted to dis- 
cussion by the teachers and the instructors 
on the weak and successful points gained 
from their experience in giving the outlined 
Human Relations lesson the week before. 

In the fourth section Colonel Bullis will 
discuss the mental hygiene implications 
brought out in the Human Relations Class 
discussions, 

Through this Delaware course, it is ex- 
pected that about forty demonstration 
classes will immediately be put into opera- 
tion in that State, inasmuch as the majority 
of the teachers taking this course will be 
expected to conduct classes in their own 
schools during the training period. 

Colonel Bullis, in addition to giving these 
classes in Delaware will be available to sit 
in at faculty meetings, P.T.A. meetings of 
schools where demonstration classes are be- 
ing held and to counsel teachers being 
trained to conduct these classes. The writer 
will be associated with Colonel Bullis as 
psychiatric adviser and will assist in the 
preparation of stimuli to be used in the 
various classes. 

A similar in-service training course for 
teachers in New York City sponsored by the 
New York City Board will be conducted 
through the codperation of Associate Super- 
intendent Dr. Elias Lieberman, who is in 
charge of all Junior High Schools and Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Frank O’Brien of the 
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New York City Board of Education. This 
course will be conducted at Junior High 
School 66, Brooklyn, New York, with 
demonstration classes in twelve junior high 
schools throughout the city, by Colonel 
Bullis, assisted by Miss Emily O'Malley, the 
demonstration teacher who participated in 
the Delaware experiment last year. 

In addition, Colonel Bullis and Miss 
O'Malley will conduct a similar course for 
teachers of Nassau County at Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead, Long Island, and through 
this course it is expected that at least twenty 
coéperative Human Relations classes will be 
held in important communities on Long 
Island. 

Together in Delaware, New York City 
and Long Island there should be some 80 
teachers conducting Human Relations Classes 
before the end of this year and with their 
co6peration and inter-exchange of ideas, the 
way should be paved for the further im- 
provement of technics and the further ex- 
tension of this work in schools throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

In addition to the subjects embraced in 
the previous classes (already enumerated in 
the article by Colonel Bullis in this issue), 
the following will be added and stimulus 
material for them is being prepared: 


The Satisfactions Gained from Worthwhile Work 

Setting Goals in Line with Capacity and Oppor- 
tunity 

The Importance of Avocational and Cultural Inter- 
ests 

Public Enemies of Human Relations—Intolerance, 
Prejudice, Hostility, and Suspicion 

The Value of Understanding One’s Self and One's 
Fellows 

Emotional Problems That May Lead to Delinquency 

The Need for Faith 


A special committee of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and educators will dévise special 
tests, which will be given to all the children 
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in the various demonstration classes at the 
beginning of the work in September. The 
same test will be given again at the end of 
each school year, so that changes in social 
and emotional attitudes might be noted and 
possibly eventually measured and evalu- 
ated. 

The tests under consideration at the pres- 
ent time, include those which were given 
at the end of the term last year—the 
devised by 
Professor William Line of the University of 
Toronto and the “Scale for Evaluating 
School Behavior of Children from Ten to 
Fifteen,” devised by Margaret L. Hayes, 
Assistant Director in the Department of 
Child Development and Parent Education, 


“Social Acceptability Test,” 


New York State College for Teachers. 

This latter scale was given to all of the 
demonstration classes in Delaware last June 
and to ten comparable classes in schools 
where there were no Human Relations 
classes. The children seemed to enjoy taking 


the tests and the teachers felt that the test 


period was one of the best lessons, for 
the “thought-provoking” questions really 
aroused the interest of the children. 

In comparing the test results between the 
discussion classes and the control groups, 
it was evident that the pupils in the Human 
Relations Classes had better scores in RELA- 
TIONS WITH OTHER PUPILS and RELATIONS 
WITH OTHERS IN GENERAL, two important 
categories. 

In giving the test, it was also evident that 
the pupils in the Human Relations Classes 
were more alert in their thinking and more 
keenly appreciative of values in their self- 
judgment. They asked many more questions 
about the test than the control group did. 

This is all very encouraging. As a psy- 
chiatrist, who for the past quarter of a 
century has been dreaming and working 
toward the end that a real preventive mental 
health program might be developed, I feel 
that we have at last found the beginning of 
a road which may lead to significant prog- 


ress. 
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ESULTS to date from the Social Ac- 
ceptability Test being given to 7th and 
8th grade pupils in our beginning Human 
Relations Classes indicate that approxi- 
mately one-third of the pupils in these 
classes are facing a “blackout’’ insofar as 
consideration is being given them by their 
fellows. 

If this condition is true throughout the 
country, a very serious problem is presented, 
a problem which must be solved if our way 
of life is to be really democratic, for this test 
indicates that about one-third of our pupils 
in the schools in which tests are being given 
are not accepted by their classmates. 

Those of us engaged in this Human 
Relations experiment would be interested 
to know how classes in various parts of the 
country respond to this test, which can 
be given easily in fifteen minutes. 

The test is a modification of a test devised 
by Professor William Line of the Canadian 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. The test 
questions have been formulated for children 
of 7th and 8th grades. When the test is given 
to children of other grades, the form of 
questions naturally has to be varied; for 
example, you would not ask a 3rd grade 
pupil a question about Social Studies. 

So that teachers may try out this test, 
full instructions are given below. 


* * * 


Instructions to Pupils 


I have given each one of you a blank sheet 
of paper, and I am going to ask you eight 
questions. The information you give me will 
be kept secret. It is not even necessary for 
you to put your name on the paper. I will 
read the number of the question; you will 
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place the number on your paper; and after 
I have read the question, you will put down 
your answer immediately beside the number. 
You may ask questions if there is anything 
you do not understand. Listen carefully to 
each question; be sure you understand it, 
then answer the question. 

First names are sufficient in answers unless 
there is more than one pupil in class whose 
first names are the same. 


Test Questions 


(1) Suppose you and three of your home- 
room classmates have to be transferred 
to another school, and you could choose 
whom you wanted to go with you, 
whom would you choose? 

(2) Suppose you have been away and 
missed some work in Social Studies, and 
the teacher tells you that you may get 
anybody in your classroom to tell you 
about the work you have missed and 
also to help you catch up in your work, 
whom would you choose? 

(3) Suppose your homeroom has to put on 
a play to be presented to the entire 
school, and you are going to be in it, 
which boys and girls would you like 
most to be in the play with you? 

(4) Suppose you cannot do an arithmetic 
problem, and the teacher tells you that 
you may get anybody in the classroom 
to help you, whom would you choose? 

(5) Suppose you and three of your class- 
mates are to put out a classroom news- 
paper, whom would you choose to work 
on it with you? 

(6) Suppose you want to use a word which 
you do not know how to spell, and 
there are no dictionaries in the room. 
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The teacher tells you to ask some boy 
or girl in the room to spell it. Whom 
would you ask? 

(7) Suppose you are to paint a picture to- 
gether with another boy or girl in your 
classroom, with whom would you choose 
to do it? 

(8) Suppose you were given four tickets for 
the movies and were told by your 
teacher that you could pick any three 
of your homeroom classmates to take 
to the movies this afternoon instead of 
coming back to school. Which three 
boys and girls would you like to invite 
to go with you? 


Directions for Scoring 


In scoring the results, only the first three 
children mentioned in any answer are con- 
sidered. A score of 5 points will be given for 
1st choice, 3 points for 2nd choice, and 2 
points for 3rd choice. 

Before starting to score, have a list of all 
the class pupils in front of you, and place 


opposite their names the various scores they 
receive. Total the score for each child. Also 
add the total scores and divide by the num- 
ber of students in the class so that the aver- 
age score may be determined. 

Make a short note regarding each of the 
5 children receiving the lowest scores, telling 
something about the characteristics of each 
child. 

Before giving this test, it is suggested that 
you write down the names of the 5 children 
in the class whom you feel would be likely 
to get the lowest scores and 5 children whom 
you feel would get the highest scores. It is 
interesting to see whether or not the children 
confirm your judgment. 


Any teacher giving this test and reporting 
the results to H. Edmund Bullis, 911 Dela- 
ware Avenue, Wilmington, Delaware, will 
be sent a copy of a lesson outline for a typical 
Human Relations Class. 


CORRECTION 


The review section of the April, 1940, 
issue of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD carried 
a notice that a book entitled, ““Toward 
Mental Health in Schools,” by Myers re- 


tailed at $1.00. This was an error. The price 
should have been quoted as $1.50. We are 
sorry to have caused the publishers, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, this inconvenience. 


Editorial 


present mental hygiene problems either 
personal or of their pupils and ask the 
Editor for suggestions for help. 

The Editor hopes that the readers of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CuILp will continue 
writing to him; in fact, he hopes that as 


(Continued from page 2) 


time goes on the number of letters received 
by him following the issue of each number 
will increase. 

Please address your communications to 
the Editor, UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 
96 Chilton Street, Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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" E WAS a good father—not like 

fathers today, who do not think it 
is important to talk over things with their 
children.” 


“Today I learned that an accent is not 
really a problem unless you make it one.” 


“If a person has a problem, it is better to 
face the music than be a little ‘stay-at- 
home’ whom no one likes.” 


“One handicap with people who live in 
a place where there are no children to play 
with and then move to the city is that the 
children are shy and backward, and are 
sometimes considered snobbish.” 


“Fathers don’t have as much sense in 
taking care of children as Mothers do.” 


“To have friends you must greet them in 
a happy way.” 


“T don’t think you can tell a ‘sissy’ by the 
way he dresses; and it is better not to judge 
him until you are sure.” 


“T think a good rule for family peace is 
‘Compromise and Coéperation.’ ” 


SOME INTERESTING REMARKS 
CLASS REPORTS OF 7TH AND 8TH GRADE PUPILS 


“A good father teaches a son to have 
friends who are loyal.” 


“If you always imagine you are a favorite 
character in a comic book, you may not be 
able to come down to earth when you are 
older.” 


“What would you do if you wanted a 
friend, but he doesn’t want you?” 


“A good manner of meeting people may 
decide your whole future.” 


“Our emotions can change very quickly. 
Grouchiness is like a disease—it travels fast 
and is catching.” 


“It is better to face a problem right away 
—before it can grow bigger and worse.” 


“Grandmothers should have a definite 
place in the family. They still can face 
difficulties and take it on the chin.” 


“T think it is important to have faith in 
yourself.” 


“We learn things that can’t be put into 
words in this class.” 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


“As you know, I have had occasion to do 
a lot of thinking about the question of 
reaching a larger proportion of the general 
population without efforts in mental hy- 
giene. Your classes in Human Relations 
appear to me to be one of the few practical 
efforts in that direction which it has been 
my privilege to observe. We have, perhaps 
in our field, been too concerned with situa- 

_tions which actually reached pathological 
proportions, and have thought too little 
about how we might be of service in situa- 
tions where there are no complaints. Your 
classes offer an opportunity to reach just 
that group; they offer an opportunity to 
develop smoother and more healthful hu- 
man relations for a group of individuals 
rather than aiming toward correcting a 
maladjustment in individual cases.” 

(Signed) 

Paul Lemkau, M.D. 

Johns Hopkins University 

“I could not help but be impressed with 
the spontaneous interest shown by the 
children, and the easy way in which they 
discussed problems of human social relation- 
ships, the business of getting along well with 
one another, or understanding the other 
person’s point of view, of recognizing the 
chief reasons why he behaves as he does— 
all these form the very fundamentals of 
mengal hygiene.” 

“The most important aspect of the dem- 
onstrations I saw was the fact that no 
attempt was made to ‘teach’ or indoctri- 
nate the children along the lines of the old- 
time Sunday School. It would have been so 
easy to use the dramatic material simply to 
teach a moral. I have long been convinced 
that, for any lasting benefit to character or 
personality development, the child must 
discover for himself the basic principles of 
human relationships. Ordinarily, he discov- 


ers these through experience obtained the 
long way. In some measure, your project 
attempts to short-cut this experience by 
giving the children practice in meeting 
typical life situations which in many cases 
might cause difficulty in adjustment later 
on. By the discussion method the children 
seem to be able to clarify their own ideas 
quite easily and quickly, and I am convinced 
with more permanent benefit to themselves 
than would ever be the case with more 
formal or traditional methods.” 
J]. D. M. Griffin, M.D., 
Medical Director, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (Canada) 
“I am pleased to express myself about the 
class in Human Relations because for many 
years I have sought a method of teaching 
Mental Hygiene to school children and 
have scanned critically experiments along 
this line. In this, I have been more or less 
disappointed again and again because the 
process taught words and phrases rather 
than ideas that the pupil could feel to be a 
part of his life. The classes in human rela- 
tionships in Delaware, which | have visited 
personally, more than fulfilled my highest 
hopes. They mean a great deal to those chil- 
dren and have much more influence rela- 
tively than the short time they take each 
week. They do for the average child what 
psychiatric treatment, in a more concen- 
trated way, does for the stabilization of the 
child in trouble; but at the same time, the 
child’s healthy attitude toward himself and 
status within his group is fully protected. 
They, in addition, reveal a few children 
who could be benefited by more specialized 
individual attention.” 
(Signed) 
George S. Stevenson, M.D., 
Medical Director, National Committee 


for Mental Hygiene 
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S. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 


ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY : 


HOW A SCHOOL MENTAL HYGIENE CLINIC WORKS | 


a “Problem” or difficult children are com- understanding of their responsibilities as 
~~" mon phenomena of school experience. parents and the change in the relationships , 
“ Many are obvious; more are not; and of Tom and Harry, Allan’s younger brothers. 

a ee their variety is legion. The school mental The school referred Allan, then in the 7B 
Mai. hygiene clinic is best equipped to study and grade, with a statement that he was “rude 
treat them. The following case, contributed ‘ A : ‘ 

by Mrs. Katherine S. Meyer of Dr. Pep- and impudent—doesn ‘? — his home- f 

; pard’s staff, is illustrative of the procedure aig k—tries ” get away with bad conduct , 

‘ of an outstanding clinic. without getting caught—father excessively ; 

| alcoholic.” Allan was 12 years old at the time : 

a The Case of Allan and the school test of intelligence placed , 
‘al HEN Allan’s mother came to the him in the superior group. He was poorly : 

i Bureau of Child Guidance in May coérdinated for his age and inclined to be ; 

: i 1939 she presented the picture of despair. overweight. He had had a glandular study 7 
a Though the day was warm she wore a heavy which revealed a pituitary imbalance. Treat- 

coat which she buttoned and unbuttoned ment had been prescribed but the family ; 

while talking to the social worker. Some- finances were inadequate to meet the cost. h 

times she smiled at inappropriate places. At Allan’s teacher said, “Sometimes he is like b 
others she wept unpredictably. She de- @"Y other boy and does well but without any 

scribed herself as “bewildered and at the "¢ason he changes and suddenly talks back, is ‘ 

end of my rope.” rude to the other children and mumbles 

In the material which follows we hope to Under his breath.” - 

present a picture of the change in the F 

mother’s attitude and what this has meant Allan’s Parents a 

in terms not only of Allan’s improvement Allan’s mother gave most of the informa- la 

but of her own and her husband’s increased _ tion about the family situation. Except for Tr 
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one interview in which the social worker 
saw both parents together, the father has not 
participated directly in any treatment sit- 
uation. His work has taken him out of the 
home constantly since the boy’s birth and 
most of the responsibility for the boys has 
remained in the mother’s hands. She is the 
oldest in a family of five where high stand- 
ards of conduct and educational attainment 
had prevailed. 

Her father’s expectations for himself and 
his children allowed no lapses of conduct 
and when his professional career ended sud- 
denly in the depression, his sense of failure 
was so great that he survived the disap- 
pointment for three years and then took his 
own life. He felt humiliated and disgraced 
by the marriage of Allan’s mother to a man 
whom he considered beneath her station. 
With an air of martyrdom he received his 
new son-in-law as though “‘it was a curse he 
had to bear.” The maternal grandmother 
was equally forboding. She was not an af- 
fectionate person. When her grandson, at 
the age of six months was seriously ill with a 
combination of digestive disturbances and 
rickets she berated her daughter and son- 
in-law for their ineptitude as parents, scold- 
ing and criticizing them in much the same 
way as she had when Allan’s mother was a 
child who misbehaved. 

Meanwhile Allan’s father left home in the 
pursuit of his business, and the mother, who 
had been successful in the business world 
before her marriage, had limited financial 
means and a sick baby to care for. Until he 
was a year old no food agreed with him. His 
constant crying made him and his mother 
unwelcome in a number of boarding houses. 
Finally they went to live with the mother’s 
aunt and in her well intentioned way the 
latter sought to protect Allan from the nor- 


mal experiences of childhood. His running 


and walking annoyed the neighbors. He 
was kept in a high chair so that he “‘couldn’t 
fall and hurt himself.” His crying annoyed 
the neighbors and his babbling was too noisy 
so that the mother and aunt agreed to talk to 
him as little as possible. Allan, despite these 
restrictions learned to talk at an early age 
and delighted all who saw him by his pre- 
cocity and attractive appearance. He was ad- 
mired and petted by all visitors and ignored 
by those with whom he lived. This state of 
affairs continued until he was 2 when Tom 
was born. Allan stopped talking, wanted to 
be held constantly by the mother, especially 
when she nursed Tommy. He ran from vis- 
itors and reverted to wetting and soiling 
from which he had been free at the age of 
18 months. 


Allan’s Brother 


When Tommy had pneumonia immedi- 
ately after the birth of Harry, the family 
finances continued to make it necessary for 
the mother and aunt to live together. Allan’s 
infantile behavior continued until the age 
of 4 or 5 when the parents established their 
own home and the father secured a position 
in the home city. Throughout this period 
the mother had been aware that the father 
occasionally drank to excess but had no 
awareness that he had lost several jobs be- 
cause of his alcoholism. 


School History 


When Allan entered school at the age of 6 
he got along well and liked the routine. His 
mother had little time to visit the school or 
to know his teachers. She was surprised 
when he was 10 to hear that he had been 
reprimanded in school and told him, “Don’t 
let the teacher do that to you, I won’t stand 
for it.” Allan who had had no apparent 
difficulty in school, needed only this mater- 
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nal encouragement given in an unguarded 
moment to show his first hostile behavior. 
The teacher was upset by his remarks and 
sent for the mother who was unable to visit 
the school because Tom and Harry were 
then in the hospital. Allan unable to evaluate 
the situation either forgot or refused to ex- 
plain his mother’s failure to come to school 
and the misunderstanding between home 
and school became apparent. Notes to take 
to his mother were either destroyed or for- 
gotten. When Tom was ready to enter the 
same school, his mother was amazed to learn 
that Allan was a “problem boy.” 


Mother’s Reactions 

The father had again gone in search of 
work out of town and the family situation, 
always a precarious one, was further en- 
dangered by financial insecurity and the 
memory of an irascible, intoxicated father 
who was a generous spendthrift or penurious 
and out of funds. Through all of this experi- 
ence the mother had vacillated between 
overindulgence of the children one minute 
and trying to make up to them for their 
father’s behavior the next. She remembered 
that her own mother had not been affection- 
ate. She tried to be affectionate with her 
boys. She was worried about her marriage 
which she had planned to make “‘perfect”’ 
and during these periods of worry ignored 
the boys. She borrowed money from her 
family and couldn’t repay it. She felt they 
were critical of her but couldn't discuss 
their criticisms of her and her husband with 
them or with him. She remembered her suc- 
cessful job and wondered why she had ever 
left it to get married. If she tried to go back 
to work it would be an admission of failure 
to herself and of her husband. She could not 
face that. 

Slowly and imperceptibly she made a con- 
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fidante of Allan. In him she confided her un- 
happiness and misgivings about the marital 
situation, about her parents and sisters and 
about the younger brothers when they got 
into scrapes. When he misbehaved she pun- 
ished him and treated him like a baby, scold- 
ing and fussing with him and constantly 
reminding him of his shortcomings so that he 
could improve his ways and “not turn out 
just like his father.” Allan sensed this and a 
great deal more. He was a subdued, infantile, 
unhappy boy who felt that no one liked him 
or had any confidence in him. When things 
at home were too tough he broke out in mis- 
behavior of all kinds, usually directed 
against his teachers and occasionally his fel- 
low pupils. His mother praised him for 
things he did well but if he were not given 
recognition when he thought he deserved 
it, he became insolent and difficult to man- 
age. (He had never been allowed to fight 
with his brother because he might hurt him 
but the latter in turn was allowed to tease 
him unmercifully calling him ‘‘Fatso” and 
‘‘Fatstuff’” whenever the mother was out of 
earshot.) In school when the others teased 
him he lost no time in making reparations 
for his wounded pride. His learning difficul- 
ties and inability to produce subject matter 
fluctuated in much the same manner as his 
behavior. During his father’s visits to the 
home if he were not alcoholic Allan did un- 
usually well. If the father were intoxicated 
Allan couldn’t do any work and was often 
forced by the father to accompany him on 
various rounds of bars and visits to friends’ 
homes, returning as late as three o'clock in 
the morning. His mother’s concept of the 
“good mother” would not permit her to 
explain any of this to the school. Allan cer- 
tainly could not. More failures in school re- 


sulted. 
Finally when the school and the mother 
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sought the Bureau of Child Guidance help 
the family situation was critical. The mother 
was tense and fearful that the boy would be 
like his father and the two younger ones as 
bad or worse. She was ashamed to go to her 
family and more than ashamed to come to 
the Bureau. No one in her family had ever 
asked for help from an outside source be- 
fore—except her father when she married 
had talked with his clergyman. “Now I 
know how badly he must have felt.” 


Allan’s Achievement 


Allan’s achievement tests showed him to 
be advanced for his grade in all subjects ex- 
cept arithmetic. His intelligence in general 
fields was superior and his mechanical ability 
compared favorably with that of a small per- 
centage of adults. (He had always had the 
use of tools in his own home but was not 
interested in doing things which would have 
been helpful to his mother.) He was anxious 
for tutoring in arithmetic which would 
bring his achievement up to grade, and came 
to the Bureau of Child Guidance three times 
a week all during one summer. 


Treatment 


Treatment of the boy with the psychia- 
trist continued over a period of two years on 
a weekly basis during which time he was en- 
couraged to discuss the things that were 
bothering him. During the first four months 
he was so uncommunicative that practically 
no spontaneous material emerged. After 
that time he talked fairly freely. His great 
resentment against his brother’s teasing of 
him, his position as mother’s confidante and 
“little boy” and his feeling of shame and 
frustration about his size were all matters 
of concern to him. His mixed feelings about 
his father whom he both loves and fears 
caused him a great deal of anxiety. During 


the treatment it was fortunate that while the 
boy was most anxious to have a positive re- 
lationship with his father, the latter did not 
drink at all for a period of a year. Allan has 
developed a few friends and while not an 
outgoing boy has been able on his own 
initiative to secure an after school job deliv- 
ering papers. His glandular condition has 
improved with treatment which was paid 
for by the school. While he is still not able 
to enter into competitive sports with other 
boys, he has found satisfactions in non-com- 
petitive activities in which he can partici- 
pate with others of his own age. He has be- 
come interested in girls and although he 
attends a boy’s high school he has made 
friends with girls in his church and has taken 
some of them to parties. His work in school 
and his relationships to teachers are the 
areas in which he shows the least improve- 
ment. During the present term his attitude 
toward homework has changed and he is as- 
suming responsibility for it. He has made 
friends with several of his teachers and is 
well liked by them. 

The psychiatrist felt that the boy’s atti- 
tude toward the whole learning situation 
was so seriously impaired by the over cau- 
tious training in the first few years of life 
that it would be the last area in which im- 
provement would occur. Only as his envi- 
ronment changed through the parents’ 
change in handling of all the children could 
success be achieved in the treatment of his 
neurosis. 

The treatment of the mother through 
weekly interviews with the social worker 
over a period of two years and several 
months has enabled her to see the children 
as individuals, who although they have the 
heritage of both their parents, are each dif- 
ferent in their capacities and interests. She 
has been able to discuss the father’s drink- 
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ing not only with the worker but with the 
father too. She has discovered that in her 
own attitudes toward him and the “perfect”’ 
marriage which she planned for them there 
were many elements which militated against 
both of them sharing their responsibilities. 
She realized that she had assumed too much 
responsibility for the boys and had never 
discussed their problems with the father. 
When he drank and spent a month's food 
allowance in one evening, she no longer 
gave the children rice and potatoes for the 
ensuing month, but discussed with the father 
when he was sober, ways and means to estab- 
lish credit. She no longer handled the fam- 
ily finances and let the father see what bud- 
getary difficulties she had when he was away. 
She was able to see that the borrowing she 
had accepted from her family had served to 
make her dependent on the members of her 
family and at the same time liable for their 
just and unjust criticism of her. She was 
able to let the boys work out their own 
fights with each other and their friends and 
feel that it was not “unworthy” of her sons 
to fight. Punishment for all of them has 
taken on an aspect of “fitting the crime” 
rather than the previous “getting even.” 
The part which the school has played in 
the treatment of this boy has been to stand 
in the position of understanding friend to 
help him over the hard places. Formerly 
the school had been unaware of the mother 
for conformity, orderliness and compliance. 
Unwittingly the school had aroused many 
of the same antagonisms that the home had 
been heir to. Allan was unaware that he re- 


sponded to the school situation as he did 
to his family until this was interpreted to 
him by the psychiatrist. The school discon- 
tinued the practice of sending for the 
mother when he misbehaved, thereby les- 
sening her feeling of failure and shame. It 
overlooked considerable misbehavior and 
only when a question of academic credit was 
at stake was any pressure applied. During 
the first 18 months of treatment the mother 
constantly applied pressure for the boy todo 
his homework. Finally she realized with 
what indifferent success she had met. Since 
this change in her attitude his promotion or 
failure has been entirely dependent on him 
and there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in this whole area. 


Diagnostic Impression 


It is the feeling of those who have worked 
with Allan and his mother that each repre- 
sents a personality which was formerly 
fraught with insecurity and impaired by 
early childhood misconceptions and frustra- 
tions. As each has been able to gain more 
understanding of their respective situations 
in terms of what has been their responses to 
these situations, each has been able to gain 
greater independence of thought and action 
and to develop a relationship less infantile 
and more acceptable to both. Allan no longer 
needs to be his mother’s confidante and she 
no longer needs to keep him in that position. 
She has accepted her husband and the fact 
that he is not the most stable of all individ- 
uals but at the same time is the husband 
of her choice and the father of her children. 


hy 
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HE tenth anniversary of the Bureau of 

Child Guidance of the New York City 
Board of Education will be celebrated with 
a conference and luncheon at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on Saturday, October 18. 
The conference, in which over fifty selected 
speakers will participate, will be organized 
in a series of seven discussion panels to be 
held through the morning and covering the 
following topics: The Réle of Child Guid- 
ance in Personal and Community Health, 
Public Schools and the Problem of Juvenile 
Delinquency, The Problem Child, The Edu- 
cational Needs of Exceptional Children, 
Adolescence, Schools and Social Agencies, 
and Learning Difficulties. The speakers at 
the luncheon, which will conclude the con- 
ference, will include James Marshall, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, and Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools. Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools and former Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Child Guidance, will 
preside. Dr. O’Brien was until recently a 
member of the Editorial Staff of UNpEr- 
STANDING THE CHILD. 


The Philosophical Library, 15 East goth 
Street, New York City, announces the 
publication of a new journal, The Nervous 
Child, to be devoted exclusively to the 
nervous and mental abnormalities of child- 
hood. It will be issued quarterly, each issue 
containing four separate sections devoted, 
respectively, to nervous and mental pathol- 
ogy, psychotherapy, mental hygiene, and 
child guidance. It will be edited by Dr. 
Ernst Harms, assisted by a board of asso- 
ciate editors including some of the country’s 
outstanding psychiatrists and psychologists. 
The magazine, the announcement states, 


will not represent any specific school or 
movement, but “will attempt to céordinate 
the various theories and points of view . . . 
so that the psychologist and the psychiatrist, 
as well as the teacher, welfare worker, and 
mental hygienist will be enabled to obtain 
a complete picture of the subject under 
discussion.” Subscriptions will be $4.00 
a year. 


The Child Study Association of America 
announces a two-day Institute on Family 
Morale in a World at War to be held at the 
hotel Commodore, New York City, on 
Friday and Saturday, November 14 and 
15. For further particulars write to the 
Child Study Association at 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


Mental health aspects of the national 
emergency will be the principal subject of 
discussion at the thirty-second annual meet- 
ing of The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City, on Thursday, November 13. 
The meeting will begin with a luncheon at 
12:30 o'clock, during which the past year’s 
activities of the National Committee will be 
reviewed, to be followed by the scientific 
program in which guest speakers of national 
prominence will take part. Detailed an- 
nouncements will be sent out shortly. Both 
the meeting and the luncheon will be open 
to the public as well as to members, and 
those desiring to make reservations should 
write to The National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools in Winnetka, Illinois, and President 
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of the Progressive Education Association, 
has been appointed Director of the Survey 
of Elementary and Secondary Schools for 
the State of Louisiana, by the Louisiana 
Educational Survey Commission. The Com- 
mission, appointed by the Governor in 
accordance with an act of the state legisla- 
ture, is headed by Dr. John M. Fletcher, 
formerly Professor of Psychology at Tulane 
University. It has secured the services of 
Dr. Fred J. Kelley of the United States 
Office of Education to direct the survey 
of higher education in the state, and a survey 
of health in the schools will be made by the 
State Board of Health. In addition to an 
appropriation of $20,000 from the state 
legislature, the Commission has received a 
grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund for 
the survey of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Dr. Washburne will be assisted full time 
by Edward A. McLellan, and will be as- 
sisted in special field studies by members of 
the staff of the George Peabody College. In 
his study of Negro education, he will have 
the help of Professor Charles S. Johnson of 
Fisk University, members of Dr. Johnson’s 
staff, and several graduate students from 
Fisk. 

Dr. Washburne has taken leave of absence 
from Winnetka for six months, and has his 
headquarters in the Law Building of Louisi- 
ana State University. The Survey is to be 
completed by March rst. 


This Survey will be in three main divi- 
sions: First, community self-surveys in repre- 
sentative parishes (counties) by carefully 
picked committees consisting of leading 
representatives of business, farming, labor, 
civic organizations, and teachers. These 
committees, under the guidance of the 
Survey staff, are to find what are the objec- 
tives they wish their schools to attain; what 
the obstacles are in the way of such attain- 
ment; and what practical steps can be taken 
to overcome the obstacles. 

Second, the Survey will seek to find the 
best practice in the state in regard to each 
aspect of curriculum, method, guidance, 
teacher education (pre-service and in-serv- 
ice), administration, etc., and to prepare a 
composite picture of the practical—and 
practiced—ideal of the state. This will be 
contrasted with average and poor practice. 

Finally, there will be studies of state ad- 
ministration and important facts bearing on 
educational problems. There will be recom- 
mendations as to needed legislation. 

The report will likewise be in three parts, 
as at present planned: (1) source material 
on the fact-finding aspects; (2) a report to 
the legislature recommending specific legis- 
lation; and (3) a popular report to the 
general public summarizing the Survey and 
its recommendations. 

The work of the Survey of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools got under way 
September 2nd. 
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